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Motes. 


JOHN THORNTON OF COVENTRY 
AND THE GREAT EAST WINDOW 
IN YORK MINSTER. 


Tue following notes on this artist may be 
of interest to students of the history of 
glass-painting. 

1. Nothing is known of Thornton pre- 
vious to 1405 with the exception that he 
was ‘“‘of Coventry.” He seems to have 
been a product of the school of glass-paint- 
ing of the midland counties situated at 
Nottingham or Coventry, most probably 
the former. 

As suggested by Mr. John Le Couteur 
(‘Ancient Glass in Winchester,’ p, 20 and 
note) it is possible he was the son of the 
John Coventre who was working as a4 





“‘closour and joynour ”’ (7.e.,alead glazier) in 
the royal glass - painting establishment at 
Westminster in the years 1352 and 1353, 
when the windows for St. Stephen’s Chapel 
and for Windsor Castle were being painted 
and afterwards as a fixer at Windsor, when 
the glass was being set up. In order to rush 
the above work through Edward III. had 
impressed workmen from various parts of 
England, and Thornton being a youth of 
promise and ability worked his way up from 
the comparatively humble employment of 
his father, through the various grades, until 
he became a draughtsman and designer. 

He was not the founder of the York 
school of glass-painting as suggested by 
by Westlake, in which the development of 
the particular type of design followed by the 
northern school had been continous for more 
than a century before his time. Thornton 
was evidently a protégé of the great Scrope 
family. Archbishop Scrope whose “ judiciay 
murder ”’ for the part he played in the 
rising against Henry IV. took place in 1405 ; 
had been Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 
from 1386 until his elevation to the arch- 
bishopric in 1398. It was probably he who 
when the question of the window was 
pending, brought John Thornton to the 
notice of the Dean and Chapter as an artist 
of outstanding merit. The archbishop’s 
brother, Sir Stephen le Scrope, second Lord 
Scrope of Masham, who died in 1406, and 
who was buried near his illustrious kinsman 
in the choir ; in his will directed :— 

Item, lego Johanni Thornton... v vj* viij* 
(Test. Ebor. Surtees Soc., vol. iii. p. 37.) 


2. At the time John Thornton executed 
the above window he was not an indepen- 
dent artist with his own atelier, but was 
merely anemployé of the Dean and Chapter. 
Many writers have fallen into the error of 
believing that the contract drawn up 
between John Thornton and the Dean and 
Chapter was for the supply of a finished 
work, whereas it was an agreement for the 
hire of professional services at a weekly 
wage. Winston, although a lawyer, has 
been entirely misled by thus misreading the 
contract. He says, ‘In 1405 John Thorn- 
ton of Coventry contracted for the execution 
of the great east window,” and adds “It 
is remarkable that the sum agreed to be 
paid to John Thornton, exclusive of the 
contingent ten pounds ” (which he was to 
receive on the completion of the work) “is 
a trifle less than the wages paid to the 
master glaziers employed on St. Stephen’s 
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Chapel for workmanship only.” (‘An In- 
quiry....with Hints on Glass Painting,’ 
p. $88.) The words of the contract are, 
however, plain enough Thornton agreeing to 
work for a salary as conscientiously ‘sicut 
faceret si opus hujusmodi fieri deberit suis 
sumptibus et expensis.”’ 

3. Although the agreement with Thornton 
was not signed until Dec. 10, 1405, prepara- 
tions for the making of the great east 
window and the other windows of the 
easternmost portion of the new choir had 
been put in hand as early as 1399. In that 
year there was in store in the glass-painters 
shop (vitriario). :— 

““M v.c. iij quartron (precii del ¢. 22s ) vitri 


albi empti pro — a novi chori, 
precii ... £18 8° 6¢ 


Item vij cent’ (preci del Cc. 10s. ) vitri a 
empt’ pro eisdem 70 

A kiln or mufile had also nae ines — 

‘Item ij patell pro mares — = _ 
eadem, precil ... 4 

and various other eile ‘pareinaea + —_ 

“Item ij soudyngirens, j per clames et j par de 
tanges precil 

(‘ York Minster Fabric ‘Rolls,’ Surtees ‘Boo. ) 


Besides the above glass, most of which 
was no doubt for plain glazing, Thornton 
agreed to provide glass and lead (et praefatus 
Johés oia providebit vitm et plibi) for the 
great east window, but it was to be paid for 
“‘ex sumptibus Capituli,” Thornton merely 
doing the buying “ad commodu Decani et 
Capituli.”’ 

4. The contract with Thornton which 
was drawn up on Dec. 10, 1405, stipulated 
that the work was to be completed within the 
period of three years. Many writers in- 
cluding Mr. N. H. J. Westlake have doubted 
Thorntons’ ability to do this as the window 
measures thirty-one feet wide by seventy 


two feet high. But that the work was, 


carried out within the specified time is 
shown by the artist’s monogram J. Ton 
and the date ccovn under two suns in th® 
tracery of the window. 

(‘Illustrated in Ancient Painted Glass 
Windows in the Minster and Churches of 
York,’ by Geo. Benson, A.R.I.B.A., p. 87.) 

It has been stated that Thornton not only 
designed but carried out the work himself. 
Such a _ course in view of the magnitude 
the task and the time allowed is obviously 
impossible; besides being opposed to the 
medizval practice of minute sub-division 
of labour in the production of artistic works. 








This erroneous idea evidently originated 
through an unsatisfactory translation of 
the agreement given by Browne (‘ Hist. of 
the Metrop. Church of St. Peter,’ pp. 202-3), 
and through ignoring the clause which 
provides that Thornton was to engage 
workmen (operarios) to carry out{the work. 
It was, however, stipulated that Thornton 


‘should ‘‘ draw (portroiabit) the window and 


the subjects, figures, and any other things 
to be painted on the same ” with his own 
hand, but he was only to “paint the same 
in so far as shall be necessary ”’ (et etia 
depinget quatenus opus fuerit). 

5. Upon the completion of the window in 
1408 Thornton evidently left the employ 
of the Dean and Chapter and set up in 
business for himself in the city ; for in 1410 
he was made a freeman for which honour he 


"| would not be eligible whilst he was an em- 


ployé of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
He was evidently established in Stonegate 


8*| where nearly all the York glass-painters 


lived and worked. The Dean and Chapter 
owned property in this street near the 


4} Minster gates, and it was no doubt in one of 


these houses that Thornton lived. He was 
alive in 1433 for in that year the Chapter 
paid for :— 
ij lodiis emptis pro ten. in tenura 7 
Thornton cum j fune canabi .. a 194 
(‘ York Minster Fabric Rolls,’ Sictens ‘flons) 
at which period he would be 58 or more 
years of age. He was probably in partner- 
ship or undertook work conjointly with 
William Pontefract of York, for in the 
inventory of the goods of Hugh Grantham 
of York, a contractor in a large way of 
business for the construction of churches 
who died in 1410; there is an item under the 
heading ‘Debita non clara, De iiij li. de 
Johanne Thornton et Willelmo Pontefract 
de Ebor ’ (Test. Ebor., Surtees Soc., vol. iii), 
whilst Coldingham Priory in 1406 owed 
“¢ Willielmo Pontefract de Eboraco liij iiijt ”’ 
(‘Account Rolls of the Priory of Colding- 
ham,’ Surtees Soc., p. Ixxxi.) Whether or 
not William Pontefract was a glass-painter 
however, has not as yet been fully estab- 
lished. 

6. With the exception of the great east 
window at York there is no painted glass 
definitely known to be the work of John 
Thornton. Dr. Nelson (‘Ancient Painted 
Glass in England,’ p. 41) states, without 
quoting any authority, that this artist was 
“responsible for the glass in the north 
window at St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry.” 
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There is good reason to believe that 
the St. William window in the northern 
transept of the choir of York Minster which 
was executed c. 1421 is his work. The east 
window of Great Malvern Priory represent- 
ing the Passion of Our Lord in which many 
of the heads both in drawing and technique 
are practically facsimiles of those in the 
St. William window at York is probably also 
a later work of this artist. 
Joun A. KNOWLES. 





FORD’S POSTHUMOUS PLAY, 
‘THE QUEEN.’ 


(See ante, p. 462.) 


Apart from words notable from the fre- 
quency of their appearance in Ford’s un-’ 
questioned works, ‘The Queen’ exhibits 
other marks of his vocabulary. 
When Salassa is told by her friend Sha- 
aroon that if she does not show favour to 
elasco’s friend Lodovico, he ‘is no long 
lives man,”’ she retorts (805-6) :— 
Very well; how long have you been a factress for 
such merchants, Shaperoon ? 
“Factress ’’ (—pandress) appears again in 
‘The Fancies,’ III. iii. 136b (Castamela to 
Octavio) :— 
I scent your cruel mercies ; 
Your factress hath been tamp’ring for my misery, 
Your old temptation, your she-devil: 
Twice in ‘The Queen’ we find ‘‘ unnoble ”’ 
for ‘‘ignoble ”’ :— 


It were unnoble 


On your part to demand a gift of bounty &c. 1428. 
, rong not majesty 
With an unnoble rigour. 2187. 


as in ‘Tis Pity,’ III. v. 36b :— 
Tis an unnoble act, and not becomes 
A soldier’s valour. 

Again ‘‘itch of concupiscence,” ‘itch of 
letchery ’’ (‘ Queen,’ 1025, 3769) should be 
compared with “itch of lust’ (‘Tis Pity,’ 
IV. iii. 40b). 

Although Ford does not repeat himself so 
frequently or so literally as some of his 
contemporaries, his tendency in this direction 
is sufficiently pronounced to enable us to 
determine whether his hand is actually 
present in a work suspected to be his. It 
remains to be shown that the parallel passage 
i is here no less decisive than the vocabu- 
ary 

When Petruchi asks Alphonso if he is 





prepared to ascend the scaffold, the time. 





fixed for his execution having arrived 
Alphonso replies (323-4) :— 


Petruchi, yes. I havea debt to pay, 
*Tis nature’s due. 
again, in the last act of the play, Velasco 
observes (3289-90) :— : 
Yet we must die at last, and quit the score 
We owe to nature. 
So in ‘The Broken Heart,’ V. ii 7la 
(Calantha to Orgilus, condemned to death 
for murder) :— 

swags Those that are dead, 
Are dead ; had they not now died, of necessity 
They must have paid the debt they owed to nature 
One time or other. 
and in ‘Love’s Sacrifice,’ I. i. 
monda to the Duke of Pavia) :— 

ace should your grace now pay, 

Which heaven forbid! the debt you owe to nature, 
I dare presume, she’d not so soon forget 
A prince that thus advanced her. 

The entry of the Queen, just as the axe is 
about to fall on his neck, is greeted by 
Alphonso (342-51) with :— 

What newer tyranny, what doom, what torments, 
Are borrowed from the conclave of that hell, 
Where legions of worse devils than are in hell 
Keep revels, a proud woman’s heart ? 

Alphonso’s opinion of the whole sex is no 
more favourable than the Duke’s opinion of 
the faithless Bianca in ‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ 

<caned I had thought 
I match’d a woman, but I find she is 
A devil, worser than the worst in hell, V.i. 94b. 

The Queen endeavours to extract from 
Alphonso an admission of his sorrow for his 
late misdeeds, but he truculently exclaims 
(388-393) :— 

Had I a term of life could last for ever, 

And you could grant it, yes, and would, yet all 

Or more should never reconcile my heart 

To any she alive. 

Compare ‘The Lady’s Trial,’ IV. iii. 158a :— 
Had any he alive then ventur’d there 

With foul construction, I had stampt the justice 
Of my unguilty truth upon his heart. 

In Act II. (755-8) Mopas, Velasco’s man, 
observes :— 

She’s a rank jade that being past the breeder, can- 
not kick up her heels, wince, and cry wee-hee.* 


76a (Fior- 





* A variant of a proverbial saying. See ‘The 
Partial Law,’ III. i. (Dobell’s edition, 1908, p. 65) : 
“ They say he’san errant jade that can neither wihye 
nor wagge his taile,’? and Dekker’s ‘The Wonder 
of a Kingdom.’ I.i. (Pearson IV. 223) : “ Nicoletto. 
What think you then of me, sweet lady? Alphon- 
sina. Troth, my lord, as of a horse, vilely, if he can 
neither wihy nor wagge taile.” . 
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This we get again in ‘The Fancies,’ ITI. iii. 
135b ;— 
Wince and cry wee-hee ! like a colt unbroken. 
Columello, one of the Queen’s counsellors, 
expostulates with the King for his cold 
treatment of their royal mistress (1111-3) ;— 
The commons murmur, and the streets are fill’d 
With busy whispers. 

In ‘The Lover’s Melancholy,’ II. i. 6a., 
Sophronos complains of the injury to the 
commonwealth caused by the lethargy of 
the prince ;— 

The commons murmur, and the nobles grieve ; 
The court is now turn’d antic and grows wild, &c. 

The violent speech in which Alphonso 
rejects the modest advances of the Queen 
(1181—94)—a typical sample of the exag- 
gerated diction of Ford’s characters in 
moments of passion—I quote in full ;— 

*  _ Hence 
Monstrous enchantress, by the death I owe 
To Nature, thou appear’st to me in this 
More impudent than impudence, the tide 
Of thy luxurious blood 1s at the full; 
And cause thy raging plurisy of lust 
Cannot be sated by our royal warmth, 
Thou try’ st all cunning petulant charms to raise 
A wanton devil up in our chaste breast. 
But we are cannon-proof against the shot 
‘Of all thy arts. 
Here we have three indications of Ford’s 
phraseology. ‘‘The death I oweto nature’’ 
needs no further illustration. ‘“Plurisy of 
lust’ occurs again in ‘’Tis Pity,’ IV. iii. 
40b (Soranzo to Annabella) ;— 


Must your hot itch and plurisy of lust, 
The hey-day of your luxury, be f 
Up to a surfeit, &c. 
and with “raise a wanton devil up in our 
chaste breast,’’ we may compare— 
if the nimble devil 
That wantoned in your blood 


in the first scene of ‘The Witch of Edmonton. 


Later on in this second act, Velasco in- 
dulges in such extravagant protestations of 
his devotion to Salassa, that she suspects 
his sincerity. ‘‘Phew,* my Lord,” she 
exclaims, ‘It is not nobly done to mock me 
thus.” Velasco replies (1391-4) ;— 

Mock you? Most fair Salassa, if e’er truth 
ny in a tongue, my words and thoughts are 
wins. 





* This interjection occurs again at line 1617 of this 
play ‘* Phew, that’s thy nobleness”’ Itisa favourite 
exclamation of Ford’s. See ‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ IV. 
i. 91a, and V i. 94b, * Lover’s Melancholy,’ I. ii. 4b, 
* Broken Heart,’ V. i. 70a. 





The same periphrastic mode of expression 
is used by Nearchus in ‘The Broken Heart,’ 
III. iv. 6lb ;— 


My tongue and heart are twins. 
whilst the final couplet of Act IT. ;— 


There is no act of folly but is common 

In use and practice to a scornful woman 

recalls that with which Soranzo concludes 
his interview with Annabella in ‘Tis Pity,’ 
IV. iii. ;— 

My reason tells me now, that “‘ ’tis as common 

To err in frailty as to be a woman.” 

So much for the first two acts of this 
play. Even those most sceptical of “ purely 
internal evidence ”’ will surely agree that 
here alone there is sufficient to convict 
Ford. Ali that it seems worth while to add 
is that nowhere does. the text suggest the 
presence of another hand, and that Ford 
has put his final stamp on the play in 
Velasco’s penultimate speech a few lines 
before its close (3853-5) ;— 

To strive against the ordinance of fate, 
I find is all in vain. 

The impossibility of escaping one’s “fate ” 
or ‘‘destiny ’’ was the cardinal article of 
Ford’s creed, and there are few of his dramas 
in which it does not find explicit utterance. 
See for instance ‘Love’s Sacrifice ’ (end of 
IV. ii.) ;— 

No toil can shun the violence of fate. 
‘The Lover’s Melancholy ’ (III. ii.) ;— 
asd in vain we strive to cross 
The destiny that guides us. 
and ‘ Perkin Warbeck ’ (end of V. i.) ;— 
Being driven 
By fate, it were in vain to strive with heaven. 

Though it contains a number of fine 
declamatory speeches, ‘The Queen’’ falls 
far below the level of Ford’s dramatic work at 
its best, exhibiting scarcely a trace of the 


tragic power and _ psychological insight 
manifested in ‘Tis Pity,’ ‘The Broken 
Heart,’ or ‘Perkin Warbeck.’ The Queen 


of Arragon, who out-Grissils Griselda in 
patience and wifely obedience, is but little 
better than a lay figure, a colourless image of 
perfections incapable of rousing more than 
a tepid interest in her sorrows, while the 
king is equally remote from the semblance 
of humanity—a morose monomaniac whose 
base ingratitude towards the Queen and 
readiness to put the worst construction on 
her actions, not all Ford’s lofty eloquence 
can render tolerable or plausible. 


Enfield. H. Duapate SyYKEs. 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES TAVERNS AND INNS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


12S. vi. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125, 143, 162; vii. 26, 67, 103, 145, 135, 464.) 


King and Queen’s 
Head 


King’s Arms ow 
King’s Arms oe 
King’s Arms -é 
King’s Arms ae 
King’s Arms “* 
King’s Arms “e 
King’s Arms ee 
King’s Armn3 =? 
King’s Arms Tavern 
King’s Arms and 
One Tun 


King Henry VIII.’s 
Head 


Lion and Goat... 
Lord Craven’s Arms 
Low’s ae 


Lyon e wa 
Masons Arms de 
MEG <6 eee) “fae 
Mourning Bush .. 
Oate’s Pe “s 
One Tun .. ate 
Oxford Arms wa 
Page’s os ee 
Parliament .. or 


Paul’s Head Tavern 

Peacock oct Sie 

Plaisterer’s Arms .. 

Prince Eugen’s Head 

Prince of Denmark’s 
Head 

Prince of Orange’s 


ea 

Prince of Wales’s 
ea 

Prince of Wales’s 
ea 

Queen Elizabeth’s 
Head 


Queen’s Head ae 
Queen’s Head : 
Rainbow .. aa 
Red Cow .. eth 
Red Hart 5 
Red Lion .. a 
Red Lion and Ball. . 
Red Lyon .. Pe 
Red Lyon .. is 
Rising Sun .. ae 
Rising Sun .. a 
Rose and Crown .. 
Rose and Crown .. 
Rose and Rummer.. 


Rosemary Lane .. “6 


Cateaton Street .. aia 

Mansel Street, Goodman’s 
Fields 

New Bond Street ia 

St. Margarets Hill, South- 


wark 
St. Paul’s Churchyard .. 
Temple Bar os oe 
Tower Street, near the 
Seven Dials: 
Wellclose Square oe 
Lombard Street .. ose 
Hyde Park Corner “ 


St. Andrew Street, near 
Seven Dials 
Grosvenor Street we 
Near Carnaby Market .. 
Panton Street .. wa 
Brewers Street .. ° 
Fulham .. na oa 
Union Street, Westminster 
Aldersgate aa << 
Great Whild Street aps 
Noble Street 





Ludgate Street .. oa 

Westminster Bridge .. 

Cateaton Street .. < 

King Street, St. James’s 
Square 


Little Gray’s Inn Lane .. 
St. Alban’s Street 
Cavendish Street 


St. Saviour’s Dock, South- 
wark 
Butcher Row, Tower Hill 


Rag Fair .. ee ee 
Pitfield Street, Hoxton .. 


Knaves’ Acre ee 

St. Paul’s Churchyard 
York Buildings .. e? 
Holywell Street, Strand. . 
Shoe Lane an el 
Kilburn 


Red Lion Street, Holborn r 


Dirty Lane, Long Acre .. 
Jewin Street oe ae 
Suffolk Street, Haymarket 
Winchester Street, Little 
Moorgate 
Clare Court, Drury Lane.. 
Greek Street, Soho a 
Against Furnivall’s Inn in 
Holborn 


1732 


1738 
1754 


1723 

1731 
1738 
1725 


1742 
1735 
1739 


1726 


1753 
1764 
1 


1726 
1754 
1723 
1733 
1722 
1732 
1731 


1731 


1764 
1730 


1735 
1755 
1756 
1730 


1723 
1772 
1730 
1754 


1729 
1756 
1761 
1733 


1738 
1712 


Freemason’s ‘Companion,’ p. 93. 


Freemason’s ‘Companion,’ p. 96. 
Anderson's ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 338. 


‘ Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 88. . 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 336. 


* Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 88. 
Clockmakers’ Company, p. 195. * 
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J. Paul DE CasTRO. 





SPOONERISMS IN FRENCH. (For ‘“ Spoon- 
erisms,”’ see ante, pp. 6, 35, 52, 79, 117.)— 
Great Britain has, fortunately, no monopoly 
of the absurdities committed by speakers 
to whom “la langue a tourné.’’ The three 
illustrations, here offered, are authentic, and 
come, singularly enough, from Swiss pulpits. 
In the first, the preacher meant to say, 
“Que Dieu vous en fasse & tous la grace,”’ 
but prayed instead ‘“‘Que Dieu vous en- 
graisse & tous la face.”” An old-fashioned 
pasteur, wishing his congregation to sing 
the eighty-fourth hymn, attempted a newer 
mode of diction, giving it out as ‘‘le can- 
tique vatre-quingt-vatre ; je vieux dire le 
cantique vatre-quingt-quatre....Nous chan- 
terons, mes fréres, le cantique huitante- 
quatre.”’ The most remarkable instance, 
however, was that of a celebrated pulpit- 
orator of Geneva who concluded a solemn 
peroration with the statement that on the 


judgment-day, ‘‘ Dieu séparera les bis d’avec | 


jes bréboucs !.”’ Pau, T. LAFLEUR. 
Me Gill University, Montreal. 


EPITAPHS MENTIONING Day OF THE WEEK 
(See 12 S. vii. 447).—The following are other 
examples of M.I. which contain a state- 
ment of the day of the week on which the 
death took place :— 


Sunpay.— 

J. Cornwallis, d. Sunday, Aug. 8; 1721, Little- 
ton, co., Middlesex. 

A. M. Broun, b. Easter Sunday, Apr. 22, 1810: 
d.Sunday, Jan. 19, 1902, Bishopsteignton, co. 
Devon. 

J. Ellison. d. Sunday, Feb.7, 1847, Hampton 
co. Middlesex. 

J. Morrish; d. Sunday, Dec. 21, 1851, Frithel- 
stock, co. Devon. 

J.-K. Maddocks, d. Sunday, Apr. 24, 1853, 

: Battersea, co. Surrey. 

E. H. Leakey, d. Sunday morning, July 8, 1855, 
Topsham, co, Devon. 

J.A. Tuckerman, d. Sunday, Oct. 26, 1884, 
Blackawton, co. Devon. 

Rev. J. G. Wodsworth, d. Sunday, Feb. 9, 1890, 
Warlingham, co. surrey. 

Two mural tablets (modern) in St. Jude’s 
Church, South Kensington. 

Monpay.— 

E. Gibbons, d. Monday, Dec. 21, 1789, Bickleigh, 
(near Tiverton) co. Devon. 
- Barton, d. morning of Monday, May 1, 
1882, Stoke Fleming, co. Devon. 


E 





TuESDAY.— 
J. Sabine, d. Tuesday, May 3, 1870, Hampton, 
co. Middlesex. 


WEDNESDAY.— 
J. H. Morgan, d. Wednesday, Oct. 15, 1847, 
Clapham (S. Paul) co. Surrey. 
W. M. A. Tuckerman, d. Wednesday, Apr. 16, 
1884, Blackawton, co. Devon. 
THURSDAY.— ; 
J. Singer. d. Thursday, Dec. 17, 1807, Luppitt, 
co. Devon. j 
G. Earle, d. Thursday, Dec. 7, 1893. Stoke 
Fleming, co. Devon. 
FRIDAY.— 
Rev. W. H, Bleaden, d, Friday. July 16, 1909, 
Hayes, co. Middlesex. 
SaTURDAY.— : 
John Bach, d. Saturday, Oct. 20, 1750 ? Tedding- 
ton, co. Middlesex. 
E.. A. Richey, d. Saturday, Apr. 21, 1838, 
Torquay (St. Saviour) co. Devon. 
J. Chamberlain, d. Saturday, Nov. 11, 1878, 
Broadclyst, co. Devon. 


Still more scarce are M. I. which mention 
the hour of death :— 


| MIDNIGHT.— 

| W. and James Moorman, brothers d. at the 
same moment, together, at midnight Oct. 28, 
1819, Swimbridge, co. Devon. 

| ELEveN O’ctock in the morning:.? Dunchidcock 

co. Devon. i 





GILBERT BouRNFORD, BURNFORD, OR 
| Burrorp, took the degree of B.A. at Oxford 
| from Christ Church in 1540/1, that of M.A. 
|in 1545, and that of B.D. in 1554. He was 
| ordained acolyte at Oxford in March, 1553 /4, 
| and obtained the prebend of Haselbeare in 
| the Cathedral of Wells, and the rectory of 
Hazlebury Pluncknet in 1555, and_ the 


| rectory of Clatworthy, Somerset, in 1556. 


He was deprived of these three preferments 
Jan. 13, 1560. He was also nominated as 
Chancellor of the diocese of Wells, but was 
unable to obtain this preferment owing to 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth, when he 
withdrew to Louvain. On July 17, 1572, 
Aug. 23, 1572, and March, 1573, he was 
asking for alms from the Pope, and he was 
still living in great: poverty at Louvain in 
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1579. (See Foster, ‘Alumni Oxonienses ’ ; 
Gee, ‘Elizabethan Clergy ;’ Frere, ‘Marian 
Re-action ’; Wood, ‘Fasti,’ i. 135; Strype, 
*Ann.,’ IT. ii. 596-7, III. i. 39; Cath. Rec. 
Soc., I. 19, 23, 42, 46; Pollen, ‘English 
Catholics in Reign of Elizabeth,’ 247, 248 ; 
P.R.O. ‘8S. P.. Dom.’ Eliz. cxxxii. 47.) 
Is anything more known of him ? 
JoHnN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SHEFFIELD: OLD UNDERGROUND Pas- 
saGE.—The paragraph herein is transcribed 
from The Manchester Evening Chronicle, 
Monday, Oct.25, 1920, under the heading 
‘Gossip of the Day,’ which seems worth 
reproducing in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“OLp UNDERGROUND PassaGE. 

During surface mining operations near Sky Edge 
on the south-east side of Sheffield, a long under- 
ground passage has been found—There is a tradition 
that when Mary Queen of Scots was a prisoner at 
Sheffield Castle a subterranean passage ran from 
the Castle to the Manor house, and the passage 
discovered is in line with the route the old passage 
was supposed to take.” 

Freperick L. TAVARK. 
22‘Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


WARWICKSHIRE Foitk-LoreE: RKoriricut 
Stones.—So far as I know the King stone 
is in situ and has never been disturbed, but 
I was ‘‘credibly informed” that one 
Humphrey Boffin fetched it down to his 
courtyard to cover up a water course. 
It took eight horses to draw it there and 
even then the traces broke. He thought it 
safer, after this, to put it back again. It 
only required one horse to drag it up the 
hill. Who was Humphrey Boffin ? or is the 
whole story but another of the mysteries 
invented about this megalithic circle. The 
old story ran that a band of men fully 
armed marched that way, and according to 
oral tradition the leader said :— 

If once Long Compton I could see 
The King of England I should be 

But a Long Compton witch spoke as 

foliows :— 
Fall down men and rise up stone 
For King of England thou shalt be none. - 

This is perhaps worth recording in 
order to show that the cld tradition often 
printed is still spoken of among the old 
men of the neighbourhood. The sad end- 
ing to presumption settled the origin of 
the circle in the mind of the narrator with- 
out any room for doubt. 

J. Harvey Broom. 





“ 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private intereat 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent te them direct. 


Cuarues II. anp THE SMITH FAmiIty.— 
The first recorded mention of this connexion 
occurs, under December, 1787, in the diary 
of John James Smith (1761-1821) to whom 
the letter from which an extract is given 
below, was afterwards addressed. The entry 
reads :— 


‘“*“My Father's Grandmother was a natural 
daughter of Charles II.’’ 


The original of the letter has not been 
preserved, but, judging from other letters of 
Nichols, it was probably written from Win- 
chester Gaol, where the writer was in prison 
for debt ; and contained a request for money 
for his sister if not for himself. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. James Nichols, dated 
Winchester, Oct. 25, 1813. 


Addressed to Mr. J. J. Smith, Watford. 


Your Grandmother and my Grandfather were 
the Children of the same Parent; and when in 
youth you visited the Island, I think you ,must 
recollect your Father's Mother calling my Grand- 
father (Mr. Lowe) Brother—for they were both the 
children of a daughter of Charles the 2nd by a 
Sister of Lord Russell, afterwards Duke of Bedford, 
to whose guardianship and protection our mutual 
Great Grandmother was committed ; but from 
whom she received a treatment of severity and 
deprivation of her fortune, for her attachment to, 
and subsequent elopement with, a young man of 
the name of Durance (I think) who was a Naval 
Officer—and your Grandmother, Mrs Smith, was 
the offspring of this connection, but Mr Durance 
was drowned — This catastrophe involved the 
Widow in future difficulties who resided at 
Lincoln, where she continued till the whole 
of the value of her Jewels was exhausted. She 
returned then to London, but was disowned and 
rejected by the Duke, and reduced to extreme dis- 
tress, and in this situation applied to Mr. Lowe my 
Great Grandfather, who was a Glover in Piccadilly. 
to do the ornamental work on the backs of Gloves, 


' He was struck with her manner and appearance, 


and after a short time married her, and from ¢his 
connection sprang my Grandfather whom you will 
recollect. My other was educated at your 
Father’s expense at Miss Paul’s Boarding School at 
Islington, but this was for certain reasons perhaps 
concealed from your knowledge, and the family in 
general, as your #ather, did not wish his Father-in- 
law, Mr. Newton, to know anything of the existing 
connection. 

With regard to your Grandmother I know but 
little, except that she was well educated, but saw 
nothing of my Grandfather for I think six and 
twenty years, during which time she passed thro’ a 
variety of changing scenes, forming a most inter- 
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esting life, and which was in Manuscript ready for 
the press, but suppressed by the interposition of 
your Father. He also on the part of my Grand- 
father Lowe (his Uncle) tried for the recovery of 
some estates in Westminster to which he was 
entitled by his marriage to an heiress, and to whose 
ancestors those estates were secured four a loan of 
money to James the 2nd. on his abdicaiing the 
throne, but this was lost, it was supposed, by the 
infidelity of the solicitor employed— 

Very little is known of Mrs. Richard 
Smith (Mary Durance?) except what is 
stated in the letter. She left London, with 
her husband and son, not long after her son's 
birth (1728) and her husband set up in 
business as a clockmaker in Newport, Isle 
of Wight. Several clocks of his are in 
existence. Peter Nichols, the father of the 
writer of the letter, was also a clock-maker 
at Newport. One of his clocks is at the 
Wheatsheaf Hotel in the town. 

The church register at Newport records 
the death of a Richard Smith, Dec. 27, 1758 ; 
but Smith is unfortunately a common name. 

The pedigree is as follows :— 


King Charles the Second | A Lady Russell (?) 
1630-1685 L 





* 
(1) —— Durance= daughter=+(2) Richard 
| | Lowe 
a povenced 
Richard==*Mary Richard=heiress 
Smith Durance (?)_ Lowe 
d. Feb. 1, 
1785 
. 
James Smith==-Deborah Elizabeth==Peter 
1728-1803 | Newton, Lowe Nichols 
1728-1802 


James Nichols 
1761-182 (who wrote 
(to whom the letter was addressed) the letter) 

Who was the “ Lady Russell ” in question ? 
The children of Francis, fourth Earl of 
Bedford (died 1641) were :— 

William, fifth Earl, created Duke, 1694, 
died 1700 ; 

Catharine, born 1614, married, 1628, 
Robert Greville, Lord Brooke, date of death 
unknown ; 

Anne, born 1615, married George Digby, 
Earl of Bristol ; 

Margaret, born 1618, married (1) James 
Hay, Earl of Carlisle ; (2) Edward Montague, 
Earl of Manchester ; (3) Robert Rich, Earl 
of Warwick ; died 1676. 

Diana, born 1622, married 1642 Francis, 
Lord Newport ; made a Viscountess 1675 ; 
Countess of Bradford, 1694; died Jan. 30, 
1696-7 ; buried at Chenies. 


* Mrs. Richard Smith must have lived for some 
years after 1761, the date of her grandson’s birth. 


John James Smith, 
1 











There seems to be no record existing in 
print of a connexion of either of these ladies 
with Charles II. The youngest was eight 
years his senior. 

A correspondent to ‘N. & Q.’ in December, 
1919, mentioned an Amos Russel, of Lincoln, 
married @ second time in 1729, who was in 
the habit of using the arms of the Bedford 
family. He was, however, unable to give 
much information about him. 

I have looked through the fifteen entries 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ mostly in Series 3 and 4, and 
can find no mention of a Russell who was 
mistress to Charles II.; nor do any of the 
children, by other mistresses, seem to fit 
in to the story as told by Nichols. 

O. Kine Smita. 

Platt Farm, Borough Green, Kent. 


PrerRRE FRANGoIs GAILLARD.—Can any 
reader oblige with the date of execution of 
Pierre Francois Gaillard whose nom de 
plume was ‘“Lacenaire,” that infamous 
French ruffian and murderer, who boasted 
that “‘to kill without remorse is the highest 
of pleasures.” FREDK. Cas. WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, South Lowestoft. 


Joun Luioyp or Srockport.—I am in- 
terested in Mr. John Lloyd of Stockport 
mentioned passim in J. L. and B. Hammond’s 
recent book, ‘The Skilled Labourer,’ 1760— 
1832. Can any one furnish me with par- 
ticulars as to his parentage and descent ? 
I have heard he had some connexion with 
the Lords Allen of Stillorgan, co. Dublin. 

O. Hoiianp. 

31 Chatsworth Road, Bournemouth. 


THe Posse Comitatus oF 1798.—The 

Stowe MSS., Nos. 805 and 806, in the 
British Museum, are a Register of names, 
and occupations, of all persons, between the 
ages of 15 and 60 years, in the co. of Bucks. 
It was made in accordance with the Precept 
of Feb. 16, 1798, by John Penn, Esq., the 
High Sheriff of the county, in the above 
year. 
It gives, under the headings of the various 
towns and villages, lists of names of males 
between the ages mentioned, noting the 
deformed, maimed, and Quakers. 

The object of the list was to show the 
total effective men, supposed to be fit for 
service. It gives, also, the number of 
wind, water, and corn-mills, and the-number 
of horses, waggons, and carts, owned by 
various persons, whose names are given. 

I shall be glad if readers will inform me 
whether similar lists are in existence for the 
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following counties : Beds, Berks, Cambridge, 
Glos, Herts, Hunts, Leics, Northampton, 
Oxford, Rutland, Salop, Warwick and 
Worcester. 

The list, being a complete Directory of 
males is of the greatest interest and value 
to the genealogist. 

HERBERT SouTHAM. 


HeERatpic.—In the county of Durham 
one or more instances occur, of coats of 
arms upon memorial tombs having one 
corner of the shield charged with inter- 
laced links. What significance would these 
links have ? A. E. OuGHTReD. 

Scagglethorpe, Malton, 


‘THE GERMAN ReEview.’—Can any reader 
throw any light on the above review, pub- 
ished in London? From 1822 onwards for 
several years articles appeared in it by the 
French writer Stendhal (Henri Beyle). I 
have been unable to trace either the review 
or its editor Stritch. Doris GUNNELL. 

The University, Leeds. 


Fripay Srreet. (See 10 S. x. 129.)-— 
No answer seems to have been given tc 
this query, and I should be glad to know 
the probabie origin of this name for streets. 
There is a Friday Street in Cheapside, and 
others occur 4 miles N.E. of Woodbridge, 
Suffolk ; 3} miles 8.W..of Dorking ; 44 miles 
N. of Horsham : 5 miles N.N.E. of Chippen- 
ham : 3 miles N.N.E. Eastbourne, and there 
are many more. 

(Rev.) Etaetsert Horne. 


Lovis Napotron: Portic Worxs.— 
‘The Poetic Works of Louis Napoleon, now 
first done into plain English.’ London, 
David Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, 1852. - Iilus- 
trated. Can any reader expiain the origin 
of this little book ? CLEMENT SHORTER. 


GozzI AND Traaic Sriruvations.—One 
reads from time to time that Carlo Gozzi 
declared that there can be only thirty-six 
situations utilisable for the purposes of 
tragedy. Where does he make this de- 
claration? Does he anywhere tabulate 
these situations ? Through the courteous 
assistance of Prof. C. H. Grandgent of 
of Harvard University, 1 learn that Georges 
Polti in a. small volume, ‘Les Trente-six 
Situations Dramatiques ’ (Mercure de France, 
1895) mentions Gozzi initially, without 
comment or even specification, and proceeds 
to furnish thirty-six situations of his own. 


Pau T. LAFLEUR. 
McGill University, Montreal. 





BatiLarp.—John Toft Ballard, and Martin 
Lobb Ballard were admitted to Westminster 
School, Apr. 29, 1775. Another Ballard 
without a Christian name appears in a 
School List for 1764. Any information 
about these Ballards would be of use. 

G. F. R. B. 


CoLBAN, Earut oF Fire.—Who was his 
mother and who was his wife? His father, 
Malcolm, Earl of Fife (1228-66) appears to 
have had three wives. By the first and 
probably divorced wife he had issue Macduff ; 
by the second he had Colban, his heir and 
successor ; by the third and only named 
wife, Helen, daughter of Llewelyn ap 
Griffith, Prince of Wales, he does not appear 
to have had issue. 

Coiban’s wife was named Anne. She was 
probably one of the three daughters of Alan 
Durward (Douglas, ‘Scots Peerage ’). 

Coppineton: EncuisH DicTIOoNARY.— 
Where will one find a copy of an English 
dictionary, edited and printed by William 
Coddington of Chester, date not known ? 
He published in 1799 an edition of the 
‘Life of J. Bruen,’ by William Hindle, 
which is in the British Museum. ce 


Baptism OF INFANT ON ITS MOTHER’S 
Corrin.—On Apr. 17, 1920 this appeared 
in The Daily Chronicle :— 

“At the funeral of Madame May Roberts, the 
South Wales contralto, her six-months old child 
was christened over the coffin.” 

In the ‘Newton Longville Register’ 
(Bucks) five entries like the following appear 
during the eighteenth century :— 

18 Oct. 1749 John son of John and Ann Chilton, 
yeoman, baptised on his mother’s coffin. 

18 Oct. 1749 Ann wife of John Chilton buried. 

Is this baptismal custom met with else- 
where, and is it still observed anywhere ? 
Is any particular reason associated with the 
practice ? It is not now in use at Newton 
Longville. W. BraADBROOK. 

Bletchley. 

GerRvAsE pE Cornuitt.—In Dr. Horace 
Round’s ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ Appen- 
dix K, it is shown that Gervase was son of 
Roger ‘‘nepos Huberti,” Sheriff of London, 
1125, but no suggestion is made as to which 
of several prominent Huberts of the age 
may have been the uncle (or grandfather) 
of the Sheriff. This remarkable pedigree is 
based on the descent of the (Kentish) Manor 
of Chalk where we find in Domesday, Adam 
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FitzHubert (de Rie) and Hugo, ‘“‘nepos 
Herberti.”” Does Dr. Round deal with this 
De Cornhill-Hubert pedigree in any later 
work I may have overlooked, or has 
any other antiquarian gone over this 
ground ? 

Adam FitzHubert was one of the com- 
pilers of Domesday and brother of Eudo 
“Dapifer.”” Quite another Hubert was 
Chamberlain to Queen Matilda, circa 1135. 

Percy Hvutsurp. 

124 Inverness Terrace, W. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
When the dumb Hour, clothed in Black 
Brings the Dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent voices of the dead, 
Toward the lowland ways behind me, 
And the sunlight that is gone! 
Call me rather, silent voices, 
Forward to the Starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 
On and always on ! Dac ©. 


aX. 





Replies. 
WILLIAM SANDERSON. 
(12 S. vii. 450.) 


THE portrait mentioned by your corre- 
spondent is that of Sir William Sanderson, 
the historian, and forms the frontispiece to 
his ‘History of Charles I.,’ 1658. The 
portrait was painted by G. Soest, and 
engraved by W. Faithorne (see ‘A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Works of Wm. Faith- 
orne,’ 1888). There is another copy of 
the same plate, re-worked, fronting his 
“Graphice,”’ 1658.. Both are line portraits 
and both give his age as 68. They are half- 
length looking to right, within an oval 
frame, on pedestal, and the size is 9} by 
6} in. There is no name of painter or 
engraver on the former, neither is there the 
year, otherwise: they are the same. The 
painter’s name under the portrait is printed 
** Souse.”’ 

There is @ very good account of this 
historian in the ‘D.N.B.’ The date of his 
birth and parentage have always been a 
puzzle, but some years ago I spent con- 
siderable time in trying to settle the ques- 
tion. I have long wanted to put on record 
in ‘N. & Q.’ the result of my research, and 
this I will do later on, only mentioning now 
that he was the fourth child and third son 
of William Saunderson by his wife Margaret, 
‘daughter of Hugh. Sneddall, and was 





christened at St. Magnus-the-Martyr, London 
Bridge, on Feb. 12, 1589, where his parents 
were married on May 4, 1584. Margaret 
was granddaughter of Walter Raleigh, the 
father of Sir Walter Raleigh, the navigator. 
Wm. Saunderson, the father, was of the 
Fishmongers Company and was known in 
his time and since as the Maker of the 
Globes, about which more anon. His father, 
Stephen Saunderson, was of the same com- 
pany, and lived in the neighbouring parish 
of St. Mary-at-Hill. 

Although I had informed the late Rector 
of St. Magnus that I wanted to see his 
registers for a literary purpose only I had to 
pay the legal fee for every year I searched 
and for every entry I noted. Fortunately, 
this was just the reverse to my usual 
experience. 

The portrait of the historian, from his 
‘History of Charles J.,’ was reproduced in 
The Geographical Journal for June, 1903, 
but incorrectly given as his father of the 
same name of the Fishmongers Company. 

CaarLtes Hatt CRoucn. 

204 Hermon Hill, 8. Woodford. 


Sir William Sanderson (1586 ?-1676), 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to 
Charles II., was a sufficiently well-known 
personage of the seventeenth century. He 
is, of course, given a notice in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
Evelyn, who went to his funeral at West- 
minster on July 19, 1676, characterises 
his two historical works as ‘large but 
mean.” 

Sanderson's portrait, ‘‘Souse pinxit, W. 
Faithorne sculp.,”’ is found, or ought to be 
found, in his. ‘Graphice. The Use of the 
Pen and Pensil,’ 1658; and on the leaf 
immediately following the title are six lines 
by Thomas Flatman ‘On the Picture of the 
Author.’ 

The author’s portrait also embellishes 
his ‘Compleat History of the Life and 
Raigne of King Charles from His Cradle to 
his Grave,’ 1658. 

Bridget, Lady Sanderson, daughter of Sir 
Edward Tyrrell, knt., was Mother of the 
Maids to Charles the Second’s Queen. She 
had held the same office in the Court of 
Henrietta Maria. See John Holmes’s note 
to Evelyn’s ‘ Life of. Mrs. Godolphin.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


This was Sir William Sanderson (1586 ?- 
1676), historian (‘D.N.B.’). The engraving 
about which the inquiry is made is wrongly 
described (as to the states) by Fagan, in 
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his ‘Catalogue of the Works of William 
Faithorne ’ (London, Quaritch, 1888). There 
are three states of the plate: (1) Before the 
artists’ names, and before “1658.” (2) Below 
the oval, to right, is added: ‘“‘ W. Faithorne 
sculp.”” At the bottom of the inscription- 
space, to right, is added: ‘1658.’ The 
head is almost entirely reworked, the 
moustache is shortened, and the hair at the 
top of the head is reduced. The two edges 
cf the white collar, in front, are straightened. 
(3) Below the oval, to left, is added: 
**Souse pinxit.”’ 

The first of these three states occurs in 
Sanderson’s work entitled, ‘A Compleat 
History of the Life and Raigne of King 
Charles from his Cradle to his Grave.’ 
London, 1658, folio. ! 

The third state is prefixed to his ‘ Graphice. 
The Use of the Pen and Pensil, or the most 
excellent Art of Painting: in two Parts.’ 
London, 1658, folio. [Fagan. ] J. C. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS OF PORTUGAL IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (12 S. vii. 429).— 
The English Protestant Mission at Lisbon 
was founded, subsequent to, and consequent 
upon, the imprisonment of Richard Beare 
and John Bushell, who had been seized in 
1650, by the King of Portugal, in retaliation 
of Blake’s aggression. ma 

Among the friends of Edward Bushell 
brother of John, was George Gage, a Jesuit, 
in 1650 a prisoner upon the capital charge 
under existing statutes. Gage was released 
upon a recognizance of 20,000/., afterwards 
extended to 30,000/., furnished by Edward 
Bushell, a well-known Puritan, who, later in 
life, combated the Recorder at the trial of 
Penn and Mead. Gage journeyed to Lisbon, 
negotiated the release of John Bushell, 
returned to England and surrendered to his 
bail. He was again released upon security, 
pending the return of Beare, and again 
imprisoned in Newgate, where he seems to 
have died about 1651. He certainly kept 
faith with his Puritan friends. 

For some extraordinary reason, not only 
were the English merchants released, but a 
Protestant preacher was permitted at Lisbon, 
and in October, 1656, Ralph Cudworth, 
Bushell’s brother-in-law, recommended to 
Thurloe, Zachary Cradock his wife’s cousin, 
who afterwards, in 1681, became Provost of 
Eton. So far as my memory serves, Mr. 

Isham ‘of Christ’s College, a friend of Mr. 
Henry Isham Finch, was awhile at Lisbon, 
in the intervening years. 





The registers, prior to 1660, would not 
supply episcopal transcripts, but later these 
should have been furnished to the Bishop of 
London. I would suggest that inquiry 
made of the Church of England clergyman 
at Lisbon might obtain particulars of an 
existing register. 

The Wills and Administrations at Somerset 
House would supply much information. 

As the earliest Lisbon merchants were 
Independents, references to the works of 
the late Prof. Lyon Turner would indicate 
whether a Congregational minister was ever 
licensed to Lisbon, a procedure which at 
first sight appears likely to have aroused 
the opposition of the Holy Inquisition, but 
one yet possible, owing to the prolonged 
monetary indebtedness of the King of 
Portugal to English Puritans, and, in 
especial, to Mr. Edward Bushell. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 
24 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


“Hun ” (12 S. vii. 330, 375, 438)—An 
early use of the word “‘ Hun ”’ in the general 
sense, at least of an enemy of the French, is 
in Thomas Campbell’s poem, ‘ Hohenlinden,’ 
published in 1800 :— 

Where furious Frank and fiery Hun. 

In 1902, Kipling published a poem, ‘The 
Rowers,’ in which he denounced the co- 
operation of Great Britain and Germany in 
@ demonstration against Venezuela, and 
spoke of the “‘ Goth and the shameless Hun.” 
The poem, I think, appears in the recently 
published volume ‘The Years Between. 

Henry LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 


EryMoLocy oF ‘‘SAJENE”’ AND “ ARS- 
CHINE ”’ (12 S. vii. 270, 315, 458).—The first 
word seems to be earlier than 1017. In the 
old Slavonic translation of Acts xxvii. 28 
in the Cyrilic character the Greek word 
orguids ‘fathoms ”’ is translated by sazhénet. 
The Greek is the ancient Greek orguid, “& 
fathom,” the length of which is given in 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon as 
6 ft. 1 in. They connect the word with 
orégé, ‘‘to stretch out.” The old Slavonic 
version may go back to the time of Cyril 
or c. 850. Miklosich may be wrong in his 
derivation, but until it can be shewn to be 
@ loan word, sajene or sazhén must, I think, 
be considered a genuine Russian word. 

Arschine or arshin appears to be really 
Turkish. Dr. W. Radloff in his ‘ Versuch 
eines Worterbuches d. Turk-dialecte ’ (St. 
Petersburg, 1893), has arshin ‘ein Mensch 
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der weit ausschreitet ’; with two different 
measures of length, the architectural and 
the cloth measure. The word is found in 
several Turkish tribes in Siberia and deriva- 
tives are formed from it; arshinla, ‘‘to 
measure by the arshin,” “to make long 
strides’; arshinlik, ‘“‘a piece the length of 
an arshin.’’ With the Osmanli the architec- 
tural arshin has a length of 29} in.; the 
cloth arshin of about 28 in. (Redhouse, 
‘Turkish Dictionary ’). A. 


A LeTreR OF THACKERAY (12 §S. vii. 448). 
—tThis letter presents several difficulties. 

1. It is dated 1841 and refers to a story 
heard by Thackeray in America. Now 
Thackeray’s first visit to America was in 
1852. 

2. It is written, we are told, to Tom Hood. 
The poet Hood died in 1845, seven years 
before Thackeray crossed the Atlantic. 

3. It seems a natural inference from ‘ The 
Roundabout Paper,’ ‘On a joke I once 
heard from the late Thomas Hood,’ that 


* Thackeray was not personally acquainted 


with Hood. At any rate he writes ‘I saw 
Hood once as & young man, at a dinner ”’ 
fof the Literary Fund], and refers to the 
single pun which Hood made on that 
occasion. 

4. The letter is dated from Kensington, 
W., a familiar heading to Thackeray’s 
letters in later days. But in 1841 ? 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Surely the letter attributed to Thackeray 
by Mr. KennetTH Binns shouts alcud its 
spuriousness from end to end. It starts 
with being dated ‘Kensington, W.,”’ in 
December, 1841, though it was not until 
1856 that London was divided into districts 
for postal purposes. It goes on to menticn 
something heard ‘‘ when I was in America,”’ 
though Thackeray did not pay his first 
visit to the United States until 1852. And 
it is written in @ clumsy, and even vulgar, 
style which is utterly alien to the author of 
‘Vanity Fair.’ The Australian Common- 
wealth Parliament Library deserves sym- 
pathy in its legacy. ALFRED ROBBINS. 


MLLE. MERCANDOTTI, (?) COUNTESS OF 
Fire (12 S. vii. 448).—The newspaper of 
1896 was mistaken. That admirable (and 
admirably indexed) work, ‘The Maclise 
Portrait Gallery,’ by William Bates, M.A., 
Says (1898 issue, page 289) :— 

“The celebrated Hughes Ball, M.A.. commonly 
called, from his great wealth, the “Golden Ball,” 
ave who had created a nine days’ wonder in the 





circles of fashion some [fifty] years before by 
marrying Mercandotti, the Andalusian Venus, the 
most charming of all the daughters of Terpsichore 

reported, inthe scandal of the day, to be a natural 
daughter of the Right Honourable the Ear! of Fife.” 

The lady received mention in ‘The 
English Spy,’ by Bernard Blackmantle, 1825 
(pp. 184, 203 Methuen’s reprint, 1907), and 
there figures prominently in Robert Cruik- 
shank’s plate of ‘The Opera Green Room.” 
Page 203 has a foot-note denying the report. 
of paternity above suggested, stating that 
Lord Fife adopted her and provided for her 
maintenance and instruction :— 

‘*extending his bounty and protection up to the 
moment of her fortunate marriage with her present 
husband.” 

The foot-note ends :— 

“Tt is due to the lady to add, that in every 
instance her conduct has been marked by the 
strictest sense of propriety, and that too in situa- 
tions where, it is said, every attraction was offered 
to have induced a very opposite course.” 


W. B. H. 


For some reference to the Spanish dancer 
of this name—also a picture of her—see 
the ‘Reminiscences of Captain Gronow 
(edition of 1889, vol. ii. pp. 91-92). She 
disappeared from the stage and in 1823 
became Mrs. Ball Hughes giving rise to & 
couplet by Ainsworth :— 

The fair damsel is gone; and no wonder at all 
That, bred to the dance, she has gone to a ball. 

Ball Hughes was a nephew of Admiral 

Hughes. R. B. 


RicHaRpD Marsh (12 §, vi. 252 ; vii. 435).— 
As the Richard Marsh was alive when 
Williamson wrote to the Dean of Christ 
Church in May, 1669, he could not have 
been the Richard Marsh who was installed 
Dean of York in 1660, and died in 1663, as 
suggested by Mr. Hanson. G. F. R. B. 


Francis Burn (12 S. vii. 450).—There 
was no Chief Baron of the Exchequer of this 
name, either in England or Ireland in the 
eighteenth century. G. F. R. B. 


Tue TRAGEDY OF NEw ENGLAND (12 S. 
vii. 446).—It is necessary in speaking of the 
religious persecutions in New England to 
distinguish between the colony of New 
Plymouth and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. The term “ Pilgrim Fathers ”’ (used 
in the note referred to) is, strictly speaking, 
applicable to the settlers forming the colony 
first-named only, of which the leaders were 
Brewster, Bradford, &c., and I believe I am 
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correct. in saying that among them there 
were no such persecutions, at least (if at all) 
until their junction with the later colony, 
of which the fanatic Endicot was Governor. 
I speak diffidently, not having authorities 
at hand, but such is my strong impression, 
and it seems but fair to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
properly so called, that the fact, if it is one, 
should be recorded here. Cc. C. B. 


The contribution of M. N. is particularly 
acceptable to me and I should be greatly 
obliged if he would kindly supply his 
authorities for the cases he mentions. If 
any reader could state where further reliable 
information relative to cases of oppression 
and persecution by Pilgrim Fathers could be 
found he would have my thanks. 

STUDENT. 


GENTLEMEN UsHeERS or THE Brack Rop 
TO THE House or Lorps (12 S. vii. 429).— 
For Sir Wm. Sanderson and his pedigree 
ses Wotton’s ‘English Baronetage,’ vol. iv. 


p- 199; Le Neve’s ‘Catalogue of Knights,’ | 


printed by the Harleian Society ; Burke’s 
‘Extinct Baronetcies’; Drake’s ‘ History 
of the Hundred of Blackheath.’ If Sir 
Witttam PuLttTeNEY requires further in- 
formation to that which he will find in the 
above references, and will let me know, 
I shall be pleased to help him as I have 
worked out a pedigree of the family from 
wills, monumental inscriptions, Chancery 
proceedings, church registers, &c. By the 
death of his grandson, “a promising youth,”’ 
on Oct. 30, 1760, the title became extinct. 
Cuas. Hatt Crovcn. 


““CRASPESIORUM” (12 § vii. 430).—Du" 
cange gives “‘Craspicis ’’ :— 

“* Qui alias piscis crassus Gallis et Anglis dicitur 
sicut Balaena, et ad regem peculiari jure pertinet, 
unde piscis regius vulgo dictus.” 

In Wright’s ‘Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English ’ is ‘‘ Craspie—a whale or 
grampus.”’ So craspicis was ‘‘a large fish.” 
“‘Grampus ”’ has the same sense, being de- 
rived through the Italian gram pesce or the 
Spanish gran pez from the Latin grandis 
piscis. The form “ grampasse’’ is found as 
late as 1655. 

The word “whale” by which Balaena is 
generally translated into English, meant 
originally any large fish—whale, grampus, 
porpoise, etc. It is so used to translate 
Kjros (St. Matt. xii. 40) in the a.v. and 
Rheims edition of the New Testament. In 





has dog gadhol (great fish), the Septuagint 
kTos, and the Vulgate piscis grandis. 

In England the fish with which we 
associate the epithet ‘‘ royal ” is the sturgeon. 
Was it included in the term “craspicis ”’ ? 
By an Act of Parliament, passed in the 
reign of Edward ITI., the sturgeon is a royal 
fish belonging to the Sovereign except where 
is has been granted by Charter to certain 
Corporations, as at Boston in Lincolnshire. 

Rory FLETCHER. 

5 Hillside Road, Streatham Hill. 


Probably the “‘crassus piscis’’ or “‘ cras- 
pice.”. Dr. Round writes that :— 

“It is known from the ‘Instituta Londoniae’ 
that, so far back as the days of Aethelred, the men 
of Rouen had traded to London, bringing in their 
ships the wines of France, as well as that mysterious 
‘craspice,’ which it is the fashion to render 
‘sturgeon,’ although there is reason to believe that 
the term denoted the porpoise and even the whale.” 
(‘Commune of London,’ p. 246). 

It is mentioned in the Charter of Henry, 
Duke of the Normans (afterwards Henry II.) 
to the citizens of Rouen, 1150-1 :— 

‘The men of Rouen who are of the merchant gild 
shall be quit of all dues at London save for wine and 
yorpoise (crasso pisce).” (Round, ‘Cal. Docts., 

rance,’ No. 109). 

It also occurs in @ writ of Henry I. ad- 
dressed to Gilbert de Laigle and William de 
Tancarville. 

“‘He does not claim any due on the great fish 
(crasso pisse) captured at Quilleboeuf. ‘ Ibid, 


(No. 155) ; : 
G. H. WHITE. 
23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


FamMity or Sim Joun CaeEke (12 S$, 
vii. 431).—His son John was wounded at the 
siege «f the fort called by the Irish Dun-an- 
oir, by the Italians, Castel dell’ Oro, and by 
the Spanish invaders, Fuerte del Oro, in 
Smerwick Bay. The site of this fort is 
marked on the maps of the present day in 
mixture of English and Spanish as Fort del 
Oro. 

In a letter to the Queen (P.R.O., 8.P., 
Irish Eliz. LX XVIII., No. 29) Arthur, Lord 
Grey de Wilton, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, describing the events of the siege, 
coming to Nov. 9, 1580, says :— , 

- sooner day peeped, but they played very 
ac us, hen f he God would, for a good tyme 
without hurte, till, unhappily, good John Cheke, too 
carelessly advauncing himself to looke oyer the 
trenche. stricken on the head, tombld down at my 


feete. Dead 1 tooke him, and for so I caused him 
to be carried away. Yet it pleased God to send him 


the parallel passage, Jonah ii. 1, the Hebrew | spright agayne, and yet [he] doth live in speache 
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and greatest memory that ever was seene with such 
4 wounde, and truly, Mad [am], so disposed to God, 
and made so divine a contession of his faith, as all 
Divines in either of yr. Mate. [i.e. your Majesty’s] 
realmes could not have passed, yf matched, yt.” 

Richard Bingham writing to Ralph Lane 
{Cotton MSS. Titus A. xii. 313-317), says :— 

“This day in the forenoon about nine or ten of 
the clock Mr. Cheeke was struck from the fort being 
on the height of the trenche.”’ 

According to Froude John Cheke died 
“a few hours after’? he was struck. This, 
however, is inaccurate, as he was still alive 
on Nov. 12, the date of Lord Grey’s letter 
to the Queen. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AuTHoR |‘WaNTED: GENEALOGY (12 S 
vii. 311, 359, 397).—My source was quite 
correct. See p. 80 of Hamilton’s ‘Memoirs 
of Count Grammont,’ translated by Horace 
Walpole, 1904, octavo, where this passage 
stands :— 

“Senantes, who was a great genealogist, as 
all fools are who have good memories, imme- 
diately began by tracing out her family, by an 
endless confused string of lineage.’’ 

The humorous sally upon heraldry (which 
Planché may have had in mind) comes from 
@ very different and later source, to wit, 
Lord Chancellor Westbury, that master of 
telling epigrams, referring to a witness from 
the Heralds’ College: ‘A silly old man, 
who did not understand even his silly old 
trade.”’ This saying has also been attributed 
to Lord Chesterfield, while Mr. Bernard 
Shaw quotes it as coming from Whately. 

But one can never be sure how far a trite 
saying is original. For instance Grammont 
may have read Seneca, where in Epistle 44, 
he would find this buried with other gems 
of satire :— 

“Philosophy pays no attention to pedigree. 
If origin be in question, all are from the gods.” 

W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


News or Naporeon’s Deatu (12 S. 
vu. 409).—I have extracted the follow- 
ing particulars from the Annual Register 
for 1821. The news of the death of 
Napoleon reached London on July 4 and 
was communicated by telegraph to Paris. 
Capt. Crokat of the 20th Regiment arrived 
that day. from St, Helena, with a despatch, 
addressed to the Earl Bathurst by Lieut.- 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C..B. This 
despatch is dated from St. Helena on May 6th, 
and informs his Lordship that Napoleon 
Buonaparte expired at about 10 minutes 
before six o’clock in the evening of the 








5th inst., after an illness which had confined 
him to his apartments since Mar. 17 last. 
The letter gives a lengthy account of the 
illness ; ‘the doctor’s services and the names 
of those with Napoleon when he died, and 
other particualrs relative to the autopsy 
which occurred the day after death and 
closes with the following paragraph :— 

“Y have entrusted this dispatch to Captain 
Crokat of His Majesty’s 20th Regiment, who was 
Orderly Officer in attendance upon the person of 
Napoleon Buonaparte at the time of his death. 
He embarks on board His Majesty’s Sloop Heron, 
which Rear-Admiral Lambert has dispatched from 
the Squadron under his command with the in- 
telligence.” 

The account in the Annual Register con- 
cludes with a ‘Report of Appearances on 
Dissection of the Body,’ dated May 6, and 
signed by the Medical Officer and four 
surgeons. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS UPON Tomps (12 S. 
vii. 450).—Mr. OUGHTRED may rest assured 
that there never was a tomb “emblazoned ”’ 
with arms. The primary meaning of the 
verb “to blazon” is to proclaim; used 
technically in heraldry it means, not to 
pourtray, but to describe, armorial bearings. 
A “blazon of arms” is the written or 
spoken description of them in the correct 
terms of the craft. “‘To blazon,” says 
Guillim, ‘‘is to express what the shapes, 
kinds and colours of things borne in Armes 
are, together with their apt significations.’’ 
A shield of arms painted in colours is tech- 
nically said to be ‘‘ displayed ”’ or “‘limned ”’; 
if drawn without colour it is “tricked.” 
It is not from mere pedantry that I venture 
this observation. ii heraldry be deemed 
worthy of attention, precision of termino- 
logy is essential. 

Howbeit, if Mr. OvuGuTrep has gone 
astray in this matter, he is in good company. 
Ruskin missed the true meaning of the term 
when he wrote in ‘Modern Painters’: 
‘Their effect is often deeper when the lines 
are dim than when they are blazoned in 
crimson and pale gold.” It is seldom that 
one may catch the late Prof. Skeat tripping, 
but he has been strangely misled in assign- 
ing an Anglo-Saxon or Scandinavian origin 
to ‘‘(1) Blazon, a proclamation, to pro- 
claim,”’ and a French one to (2) ‘‘ Blazon, 
to pourtray armorial bearings.’ He makes 
two words out of what is undoubtedly one. 
It may be held that general literature has 
no concern with the technical expressions of 
a craft. If that be so these, as calculated 
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to mislead, should not be used in literature. 
Shakespeare, however, was scrupulous in 
his frequent use of the term in question :— 

Beatrice. The Count is neither , hor sick, nor 
merry, nor well ; but civil, Count, civil as an orange, 
and somewhat of that jealous complexion. 

Don Pedro. 1|’faith, lady, I think your blazon to 
be true. (‘Much Ado,’ II. i.) 

‘He hath achieved a maid,” says Cassio 
about Desdemona, ‘‘one that excels the 
quirks of blazoning pens ”’ (‘ Othello,’ ii. 1). 
Here the reference is to literary description, 
whereas the Ghost in ‘Hamlet’ means oral 
expression :— 

But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood. 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. (‘ Hamlet,’ I. v.) 

No doubt recent popular usage has caused 
the term to be understood loosely as sig- 
nifying arms depicted ; but Samuel Johnson 
lent himself to no such slip-shod. He gave 
the meaning of “blazon” as “to explain 
in proper terms the figures on ensigns 
armorial,’’ and quoted Addison in illustra- 
tion: “King Edward gave to them the 
coat of arms, which I am not herald enough 
to blazon into English.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


In England the following may be the 
earliest examples, each bearing heraldic 
devices upon his shield: stone slab to Sir 
John de Bitton, 1227, in Bitton Church; 
brass to Sir John D’Aubernon, 1277, in 
Stoke Dabernon Church (on lance pennon as 
well as shields); marble effigy of a cross- 
legged knight, c. 1300, in Whatton Church. 

Geoffery de Magnaville, deceased 1144, 
is represented in the Temple Church with 
coat of arms on shield, probably early 
thirteenth century work. 

Some of the German incised slabs may be 
as early (vide Creeny’s ‘Incised Slabs ’). 

WaLteR E. Gawruorp. 

16 Long Acre, W.C.2. 


QuARR ABBEY: FOUNDATION CHARTER 
(12 8. vii. 332, 377, 418, 456).—In spite of 
the array of authorities quoted by Dr. 
WHITEHEAD, I still think, that, strictly 
speaking, Quarr was not one of the earliest 
Cistercians houses in England. There seems 
to be no doubt that when it was founded in 
1132 it was colonized by monks from the 
Monastery of Savigny in Normandy. The 
order of Savigny was founded in 1112 by 
Vital de Mortain, one of the disciples of 
Robert d’Arbissel, founder of the order of 








Fontevraud. The rule, like the Cistercian, 
was an adaptation of the Benedictine rule. 
St. Vital died in 1122, and it was under 
Serlo, fourth Abbot of Savigny, that the 
surrender to Citeaux took place. The 
reason for this was apparently the in- 
subordination of his abbots. And it was 
realized that surrender to @ more powerful. 
organization was the only means of pre- 
serving the order. This transaction was the 
chief business of the’ great chapter of 
Citeaux at which Fugenius ITI. was present, 
by his own wish, ‘quasi unus ex eis,” 
This resulted in the bull, ‘‘ Pax Ecclesiae,” 
issued Sept. 19, 1147, confirmed Oct. 21, 
1149, By this Bull the Order of Savigny 
was amalgamated with the Cistercian Order. 
There were thirteen English monasteries 
of the Order of Savigny, of which Furness. 
Abbey was the earliest and chief. Among 
them was Quarr Abbey. Furness Abbey 
strenuously resisted the change, but in a 
Bull dated Apr. 10, 1148, it is included 
amongst the abbeys which had surrendered. 
It is well known that a long and bitter 
struggle for supremacy, on the score of 
priority, existed between the Abbeys of 
Waverley and Furness. We find in the 
‘Annals of Waverley’ under the date 
1232 :— 

**Quaestio prioratus inter Abbatem de Waurleia 
et abbatem de Furnesio terminatur hoc modo. 
Videlicet, quod ubbas de Furnesio prioratum in 
tota Generatione Elemosinae in Anglia, et in 
Generatione Saviniaci in Anglia tantum. Abbas 
autem Waurleia habeat prioratum ubique tam in 
congregationibus abbatum, quae fuerint per 
Angliam, quam alias per universum ordinem.” 

Without doubt Furness was founded 
before Waverley. But the dispute was 
finally decided substantially in favour of 
Waverley, because Waverley was a Cis- 
tercian foundation from the first, but 
Furness was not. This being so, my 
humble opinion is, that if the chief house 
of the Order of Savigny in England, in 
spite of the earlier date of its foundation, 
has to take up a lower position than the 
first house of the Cistercian Order, then the 
other houses of the same Order must only 
be counted as Cistercian houses from the 
date when they were admitted into that 
Order. This was in 1147. The correct day 
of the foundation of a Cistercian house was 
that on which (a) the ‘ conventus,” ¢.e., the 
abbot and twelve brethren, took possession 
of a house ready prepared for them; 


(b) the convent having taken possession of @ 
site destined for a monastery, settled down 
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in temporary huts, and began to build a 
solid structure; (c) the convent entered 
a house surrendered by another Order. 
I take it, that in the case of the Savigniac 
houses the same abbot and monks remained 
in possession. The date on which they 
became Cistercian houses was when the 
Bull mentioned above came into force. 
Quarr Abbey, then, became a Cistercian 
Abbey in 1147, a date which, I submit, does 
not entitle it to be called one of the earliest 
foundations of the Cistercian Order in 
England. H. P. Harr. 


Tue StRAND Law Courts (12 S. vii. 447). 
—The Battle of the Sites must have evoked 
numerous pamphlets, but I suggest an 
earlier commencing date. For example, the 
following advocated a site in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields :— 

“ Westminster Hall Courts. Facts for the Con- 
sideration of Parliament, Before the final adoption 
of a Plan Perpetuating the Courts of Law on a Site 
Injurious and Costly to the Suitor. London, J. 
Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly, 1840, 8vo, pp. 44.” 
One folding map with various areas ovt- 
lined in colour and a note in corner tabulates 
the numbers of ‘‘ Attorneys ”’ practising or 
resident therein. 

Further the architect Mr. G. E. Street 
discussed his plans and designs in The 
Architect, vol. xi. p. 71 et seq, also in The 
Building News, vol. vii. p. 82 et seq. Of the 
completed building there is an illustrated 
handbook :— 


“The Royal Courts of Justice Illustrated Hend- | 


book. By the author of the ‘Royal Courts of 
Justice Guide and Directory.’ Printed for the 
author 1883.” 


ALECK ABRA‘AMS. 


ENGLISH PLAYS PERFORMED IN PARIS 
{12 8. vii. 89, 134).—This subject receives 
some notice in the two following works: 
Albert Lacroix, ‘De l’Influence de Shake- 
speare sur le Théatre Francais,’ pp. 648-725, 
Bruxelles, 1854-5 ; Albert Le Roy, ‘L’Aube 
au Théaétre Romantique,’ passim, Paris, 
1904. Paut T. LAFLEUR. 

McGill University, Montreal. 


Viouins (12 §S. vii. 430).—In ‘Violin 
Making as it Was and Is’ (p. 21), Mr. 
Edward Heron Allen wrote thus on the 
subject of age :— 

“If a violin is well made its tone from the 
beginning will be either good in itself or indicate 





future sweetness, and it will gradually improve 
with use and age; but if a fiddle is originally | 
inferior no amount of playing upon it and no length | 
-of time will make it more than it is ‘a squeaking | 


Crowde’ fit only for the orchestra, or worse still fur 
the peripatetic fiddler who exacts rather than 
coaxes pennies from the passer-by. Dr. Oliver 
Wendel! Holmes in his ‘ Autograph of the Break. 
fast Table’ discusses the matter most beautifully.’ 
To that author I recommend Mr. AcKER- 
MANN to refer. The charming passage is 
too long for me to copy. Sv. SwirHtn. 


A strolling player informs me that the 
answer is in the negative. An inferior 
instrument will always be inferior no matter 
how old. Water E. GAWTHORP. 


HERALDS’ FuneERAts (12 S. vii. 430).— 
See ‘Lancashire Funeral Certificates,’ 
edited by T. W. King, York Herald, 1869, 
vol. Ixxv., Chetham Society Publications. 
The volume opens with an extract from the 
orders made by the Earl Marshal (1568) 
concerning funerals. There is also a de- 
scription of the funeral procession of Henry, 
Earl of Derby, Dec. 4, 1593. One of the 
funeral certificates given is that of Mr. 
George Clark of Manchester, haberdasher, 
who bore no arms. W. H. PINcCHBECK. 


Boox-TiTLeE MIs-TRANSLATED (12 S. vii. 
371, 439).—I would suggest that ‘M. Brit- 
ling commence & voir clair ’ is not intended 
to be a translation of ‘Mr. Britling sees it 
through,’ but is simply the title given to the 
French version of Mr. Wells’s book. 

Titles are not always turned into their 
equivalent when books are translated into 
another language. Some time ago I read 
@ translation of René Bazin’s ‘La Terre qui 
meurt,’ but in English the book was called 
‘Autumn Glory.’ This is not the only one 
of M. Bazin’s works which has been given 
an English title quite different from the 
original. Victor Hugo’s ‘ L’homme qui rit ’ 
became ‘By Order of the King,’ but the 


difficulty of finding an exact equivalent for 


‘Les Misérables ’ has resulted in translations 
of that great work being known by its 
original name. 

Whether Maurice Barrés was responsible 
for the French title of Mr. Wells’s book 
I do not know. But I think not. As I do 
not possess ‘Mr. Britling’ either in English 
or French I cannot state when the French 
translation appeared or by whom it was 
made, but in the Revue hebdomadaire of 
Sept. 7, 1918, is an article entitled ‘ L’4me 
anglaise vue par un Anglais,’ the author of 
which (M. Gaston Rugeot) discusses Mr. 
Wells’s book under the title cf ‘M. Britling 
commence & voir clair.’ The expression 
*“commence & voir clair” is ® common 
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enough one in France, and _ represents, 
I think, a frame of mind in which one is 
shedding one’s illusions as well as emerging 
from a state of mental confusion and ob- 
fuscation. The Echo de Paris of Nov. 10, 
1918, published a cartoon by Abel Faivre 
showing the German delegates being led 
blindfolded to the allied lines to receive 
the terms of the Armistice. The expressive 
legend below the picture was ‘ Enfin! 
1’Allemagne voit clair !”’ 

It so happens that I did not read Mr. 
Wells’s story until after I was familiar with 
the title of the French version, and I am 
of opinion that the French title is a far 
better one than the original. Mr. Britling, 
as a matter of fact did not ‘“‘ see it through,” 
as I understand that phrase. The book was 
written, if I remember aright, ‘about half- 
way through the war, so, obviously, Mr. 
Britling could not see it through if ‘it ”’ 
refers to the war. But he did begin to see 
daylight, if a colloquialism may be per- 
mitted. The meaning of things began to 
dawn upon him; in other words he com- 
menced ‘‘& voir clair.”” The title seems to 
me to be very well chosen. 

It is not always possible to “‘ translate ”’ 
title, but when a book is called by another 
name in another language it should be made 
obligatory to give the original title as well. 
Great liberties are sometimes taken with the 
titles of French biographical and historical 
works. For instance, M. Philippe Gounard’s 
‘Origines de la Légende Napoléonienne ’ 
(1906), which has for sub-title ‘ L’oeuvre 
historique de Napoléon & Sainte Héléne,’ 
appears in English dress as ‘The Exile of 
St. Helena: the Last Phase in Fact and 
Fiction.” And M. Frédéric Loliée’s ‘ Frére 
d’Empereur : le Duc de Morny et la Societé 
du Second Empire’ (1909), becomes ‘Le 
Duce de Morny ; the brother of an Emperor 
and the Maker of an Empire.’ M. Loliée’s 
title does not justify the addition of the 
words ‘‘and the maker of an Empire ”’; 
nor does his book, which deals with the 
social rather than with the political life of 
the Duke. And so one might go on multi- 
plying examples of ‘‘ mistranslated titles.”’ 

F. H. CHEETHAM. 


With all respect to Mr. Wells and to 
your correspondents, I would assert that 
‘Mr. Britling commence & voir clair’ 
expresses the point which Mr. Britling 
reaches. He does not “see it through ”’ in 
the sense in which that phrase is used by 
the ordinary man. Q. V. 








SNIPE IN BELGRAVE SQuaRkE (12 §. vii. 437). 
—I have co ne across two people, who could 
tell tales of the time when snipe were shot 
in parts of what is now the West of Londen. 
The following information appears to be 
well authenticated. About 1840 a certain 
youth who has being prepared for Woolwich, 
lived in lodgings in Kensington and used to 
walk along a lane, said still to exist (possibly 
Thistle Grove, which runs at right angles to 
the Brompton Road, not far from the 
Boltons) to a hamlet in the direction of 
Chelsea where his tutor was. Beyond the 
hamlet there was a marsh, haunted by 
ducks and snipe, and this was the youth's 
favourite resort in his leisure time. 

Even now, I believe, inhabitants of Bays- 
water refer scornfully to the low-lying parts 
around South Kensington station as ‘the 
Marsh.”’ T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


In the ‘ Recollections of Lady Georgiana 
Peel ’ (1920), p. 110, the following passage 
occurs :— 

“ All round Belgrave Square and Sloane Square 
were absolute swamps, belonging to Lord West- 
minster and Lord Cadogan. In my father’s youth 
when he was at school at Westminster, he re- 
membered the great treat, of a half-holiday, was to 
go with the Grosvenor boys, who were also at the 
school, to shoot their father’s snipe, which abounded 
in the marshes, where is now Belgrave Square. He 
remembered getting up to his waist in bog.” 

Earl Russell, better known as Lord John 
Russell, Lady Georgiana Peel’s father, was 
at Westminster School, 1803 to 1804. 

G. F. R. B. 


Saran Wixkss (12 S. vii. 4, 12, 20).— 
Sarah Wilkes was the elder daughter of 
Israel Wilkes, the father of John Wilkes 
(1727-97), and therefore sister of that 
notorious politician. The ‘D.N.B.’ states 
that she was an eccentric recluse and the 
prototype of Miss Havisham in ‘Great 
Expectations’ (1861). In the ‘Dickens 
Dictionary,’ by A. J. Philip (1909), ‘‘ Miss 
Havisham ” is said to be the prototype of 
a ‘“‘young lady ”’ (real name not mentioned) 
who lived ‘‘in a house on the Kettle estate 
at New Town, Sydney, Australia,” and 
whose story was told to Dickens. Sarah 
Wilkes lived for some time with her brother 
John at Aylesbury after hismarriage with 
Mary Mead, and broke off all relations with 
him in 1754 (vide Alex. Carlyle ‘ Autopio- 
graphy,’ 1860, Ed. Burton). She died 
(spinster) about 1804, at or near Aylesbury 
(vide ‘Life and Correspondence of J. W.,’ 
by John Almon, 5 vols., 1805, and ‘ Wilkes, 
by Gregory, 1888). F. J. Exuis. 
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AUTHORS .oF QuoTaTIONS WaNTED.— | 
; (12 S. vii. 450.) 

3. Call us not weeds, we are flow'rs of the sea— 

“The short poem called ‘Flowers of the Ocean’, 
and beginning with the above line, has already been 
printed at 118, viii, 316. It is there said to occur 
ina volume by L. E. Aveline, ‘The Mother's Fables,’ 
published in 1861. The third line, however, is 
given as. 

Our blush is as deep as the rose of thy bowers. 


4. This couplet in the form— 

Search the universe from Pole to Pole, 

You'll find self-interest rules the whole. 

Appeared at 10 S. ix. 20, where a correspondent 
asking for the source of these and two other lines 
observed that “ these passages are not apparently 
in Pope, Swift, Churchill, or Johnson’s translations 
of Juvenal.” There has been no answer. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 





Motes on Books. 


William Bolts: a Dutch Adventurer under John 
Company. By N. L. Hallward. (Cambridge 
University Press, 15s. net.) 

HE personage with whose career we are occupied 

was born in Holland in 1735, came to England 

as a boy, spent some time in Lisbon (where he 
witnessed the earthquake of 1755) and, in 

November, 1759, was appointed a factor by the 

East India Company. He entered into a partner- 

ship with two members of Council, and so 

energetic, unscrupulous and successful was he 
that within a few years he had amassed a fortune 
of 90,0007. Ere long, however, he became 
obnoxious to the authorities not only by reason 
of oppressions and frauds upon the natives, and 
consequent complaints against him by the native 
rulers, but also on account of misdoings against 
the Company itself. He proved extremely hard 
to deal with, defying the President and Council, 
resisting with long-continued success their deci- 
sion to send him back to Europe, and signalizing 
himself at last by a bold overt attempt to stir up 
sedition in Calcutta. He affixed to the door of 
the Council House, as if he had been a sovereign, 
a proclamation inviting any who would to repair 
to his house, and there peruse, or make copies of, 
certain manuscripts throwing light on his rela- 
tions with the Company, which, owing to the 
want of a printing-press in Calcutta, he had no 
means of circulating. He was, finally, expelled 
by force and then entered upon a long and bitter 
struggle with the Company in the course of which 
he published his book entitled ‘ Considerations 
on Indian Affairs, &c.,’ This made a great stir 
and was translated into French. Answered by 

Verelst himself in ‘ A View of the Rise, Progress 

and Present State of the English Government in 

Bengal ’—it was continued by a rejoinder form- 

ing vol. ii. of the ‘ Considerations.’ 

The books were surrounded and followed by a 
turmoil of litigation, which broke the health and 
fortune of Verelst and reduced Bolts himself to 
bankruptcy, a situation in which he lost nothing 





either of his cunning or his spirit of enterprise. 


a to his character of a Dutchman he 
proceeded to Vienna, gained the goodwill of 
Maria Theresa and got himself made a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Imperial Army—his business being 
to command an expedition—attempting to get a 
footing in the East India Trade to the prejudice 
of the Company. He arrived at Surat, and soon 
entered into intrigues with a French adventurer 
at Poona. In these the French Consul at Surat 
soon became implicated, and an intercepted 
packet of the Consul’s, directed to the Minister 
of Marine in Paris, furnishes much the most 
interesting matter contained in this volume. 
The packet includes letters dated from June to 
December, 1777, by various hands, and reveals 
clearly enough the French dealings with the 
Mahrattas, as also the part played by Mr. Bolts. 
As Director of the Imperial Company of Trieste 
Bolts succeeded in establishing three factories 
on the Malabar Coast, one on the Nicobar Islands 
and one at Delagoa. On his return to Europe 
his schemes were widely extended, with plentiful 
support from the Netherlands and Austria. 
They miscarried, however, through tne intrigues 
of the Antwerp Directors against lim. This 
brings the history of William Bolts to the year 
1784. He lived till 1808—but of the last twenty- 
four years of his life virtually nothing is known. 
This brief outline will show that the author 
of this book has good reason to say, as he does 
in his Preface, that the material with which he 
is dealing throws light on questions interesting 
to the general reader—such as the causes of the 
Patna Massacre and tke _ unpopularity of 
‘* Nabobs,”’ while it undoubtedly has considerable 
importance for the student of Anglo-Indian 
history in general and the East India Company in 
particular.’ His handlirg of the documents. 
raises the question of the use of ‘*‘ sources.’”? We 
have in William Bolts an individual of whom 
almost nothing is known except what is dis- 
creditable, and whose activities move for the 
most part in a sufficiently depressing sphere. 
His best exploits, if they have a touch of 
the romantic, also have a touck of sordid 
quality: many of them are sordid altogether. 
It is only his relations with India and Europe 
through India, only his function as illustrating 
an important and curious stage in the connexion 
of East and West, that can justify spending any 
time on him. But to bring out these connexions 
Mr. Hallward relies very largely on actual quota- 
tion from a somewhat narrowly restricted series 
of documents : so much so that some of his 
chapters are little more than chunks from this. 
material scantily framed in a few explanatory 
sentences. This may be a tolerable method 
where the material itself is interesting, and the 
original wording vigorous, or at any rate pleasant 
to read, or, again, where the ipsissma verba of 
documents count for something. But it is not 
a tolerable method when the “ sources ’’ consist 
of masses {of the worst, and most lumbering of 
eighteenth-century English verbiage. We begin to 
think that, in biographical monographs, as in other 
historical writing, the choice lies between two plans. 
Either the historian should digest his material 
and arrange it and so give us a clear straight- 
forward narrative having some pretence to style, 
and something of a mise-en-scéne and an atmo- 
sphere (often overdone, but not, for that reason 
to be entirely omitted); or, if he holds a text 
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worth such treatment, he should print it with full 
annotation. A_ scissors-and-paste-book often 
bears witness to its compiler’s scholarship but, 
it will defeat the best attempts at form and style 
and, when the matter in ha:d is dry and drab, 
as is the history of William Yolts, it is to form 
and style one must look to m ke a book “ bite ” 
the reader’s mind. 

We could have wished, then, that Mr. Hall- 
ward had more often trusted himself to para- 
phrase the documents he has chosen to make 
use of (most of these would have borne it 
easily), and also that he had enlarged a 
little more upon the general situation, so as to 
get some air and space in between these solid 
masses. Butwe acknowledge gratefully our 
indebtedness to him for placing the essentials 
of the material he has worked over within reach 
of students, to whom they have hitherto not 
been readily accessible. 


Occultists and Mystics ef all Ages. By Ralph Shirley. 
(William Rider & Sons, 4s. 6d.) 

A stupy of occultists covering a period of 1,900 years 
in less than 200 pages is necessarily superficial. 
And in dealing with the seers of Greece and Rome, 
Mr. Shirley assumes knowledge not possessed b 
the ordinary reader without offering any fres 
suggestion to the student. The subjects chosen for 
the latter portion of the book lend themselves to 
lighter treatment. Michael Scot, the Wizard of 
tbe Middle Ages, is given to us in vivid outline; 
Paracelsus—to those who may have known him 
only through Browning—ceases to be the elusive 
figure pursued through the five books of the poem 
that bears his name, and becomes a historical per- 
sonage. And in both sketches we are shown the 
early evidence of powers that are baffling modern 
scientists. It seems clear that Scot the Wizard 
was in fact an adept in hypnotism, and that 
Paracelsus practise faith-healing, while in 
Emannuel Swedenborg we find a potential leader 
of psychical research. The value of the book is its 
suggestiveness. 


A Corpus OF RuNIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
WE are glad to bring the following letter to the 
notice of our readers :— 

Stmr,—Will you kindly grant us permission 
through the hospitality of your columns to make 
the following appeal for help in an archeological 
undertaking? We are preparing for publication 
by the Cambridge University Fress, an Annotated 
Corpus of Runic Inscriptions in Great Britain, 
on or in stone, bone, wood, metal, or other such 
material, and we shall be most grateful! if any of 
your readers interested in the subject will kindl 
bring under our notice any newly discovere 
specimen and any example wuich we are not likely 
to know. Runically inscribed objects contained 
in the larger and better-known public collections. 
or published in archxological works of national 
scope, we shall naturally have on our lists, but 
as regards tnose in private hands or in local 
collections of the smaller type, we shall. be very 
glad of information, if correspondents will kindly 
send it to one of us at the address given below 
We are, &e., G. BALDWIN BROWN. 

BRUcE DICKINS. 

The University, Edinburgh. 





Aotices ta Correspondents, | 


EDITORIAL communications should be add 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
lishers *—at the ce, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Athensum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an — 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to & found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelo 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should r the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

CuoRRIGENDUM.— Ante, ¥ 476, col. 2, the address 
“Compton Down, near Winchester,’’ should have ~ 
appeared under the name of Mr. Covurruopr 
Forman in col. 1. 
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Birmingham. 


ANTED.—OLD PRINTS, MSS., &c. Send 
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